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have become the basis for much important ex-
cise and property-tax law today.

As solicitor general, he was called upon to
handle the difficult legal questions arising out of
the Spanish-American War, particularly in ref-
erence to the territory acquired by the United
States. A number of the "Insular cases" were
argued by him in the Supreme Court (182 U. S,,
222 and 244), as were also the Joirjt Traffic As-
sociation and the Addyston Pipe & Steel Com-
pany cases (171 U. $., 505; i?S U. S., 211). He
prepared the briefs and handled the Northern
Securities case (193 U. S., 197) until his ap-
pointment to the bench in 1903. His work as a
judge did not acid materially to the high reputa-
tion he had already gained as solicitor general.
He sat upon the bench for nine years and wrote
during that time over 140 opinions. They are
all short, few being over three pages long, and
many only one or two. He did not discuss at
length the legal principles involved but based
his decisions largely on the authority of de-
cided cases. He seldom wrote a dissenting opin-
ion. A good many of his opinions dealt with
master and servant cases involving- the interpre-
tation of Ohio statutes. On June 12, 1890, he
married Anna Willard Steece of Ironton, Ohio,
who with one daughter and two sons survived
him.
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1908-09; Semi-Weekly Irontonian (Ironton, Ohio),
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RICHARDS, JOSEPH WILLIAM (July
28, i864~0ct 12, 1921), metallurgist and teach-
er, was born in Oldbury, Worcestershire, Eng-
land, of English-Scotch parents, Joseph and
Bridget (Harvey) Richards, who brought him
to the United States when he was about seven
years old. He was not the first of his line to fol-
low the engineering and metallurgical profes-
sion, for his grandfather, William Richards,
was a locomotive and bridge builder in England,
and his father, a manufacturing metallurgical
chemist in Philadelphia, was awarded the John
Scott medal of the Franklin Institute for the
first successful solder for aluminum, Joseph re-
ceived his early education in the public schools
of Philadelphia and entered Lehigh University
in 1882, receiving the degree of analytical chem-
ist in 1886. After serving one year as superin-
tendent of the Delaware Metal Refinery in Phil-
adelphia (1886-87), he returned to the univer-
sity for a period of graduate work, during which
he was also successively assistant instructor and
instructor in metallurgy, mineralogy, and blow-
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piping. In 1891 he received the degree of master
of science, and in 1893, that of doctor of phi-
losophy, the first to be granted by Lehigh. He
also studied in Heidelberg and Freiberg, Ger-
many. In 1897 he was made assistant professor
and in 1903, professor of metallurgy. Richards
loved to teach and would spend any amount of
time on those who wished to learn. It is not sur-
prising, therefore, that he was rated as an effi-
cient and inspiring instructor with singular suc-
cess in stimulating the interest of his students
in even the drier aspects of the subjects he
taught.

Always a student and investigator, he lost no
opportunity to add to his knowledge of a wide
range of subjects. Travel, which he greatly en-
joyed, he used as a means of getting first-hand
information on metallurgical practice, not only
in the United States but also abroad. He became
recognized as an authority in metallurgy, espe-
cially the metallurgy of aluminum, electro-
metallurgy, and metallurgical-chemical calcula-
tions, and was widely employed as legal expert
and adviser. In 1893 he received a medal at the
Columbian Exposition for an exhibit showing
the metallurgy of aluminum.

As an author, his principal works include a
treatise on Aluminium, first published in 1887
and revised and reissued in 1890 and 1896, a
recognized authority on the subject in English
and the most complete in any language; and
Metallurgical Calculations (3 vols., 1906, 1907,
1908) which has been translated into German,
French, Italian, Spanish, and Russian. He pub-
lished the following monographs, all transla-
tions from the German: The Electrolysis of
Water (1904), by Viktor Engelhardt; The Pro-
duction of Chromium and Its Compounds by the
Aid of the Electric Current (1904), by Max J.
L. Le Blanc; Arrangement of Electrolytic Lab-
oratories (1905), by Herman Nissenson; and
The Manufacture of Metallic Articles Elec-
trolytically (1906), by Wilhelm Pfanhauser.
From the Italian he translated The Cementation
of Iron and Steel (1915), by Frederico Giolitti.

He was a member of the naval consulting
board from its formation in 1915. For two sum-
mers he took no vacation and as Washington
representative, on a dollar-a-year basis, gave
freely and cheerfully of his time, talents, and
energy, at risk to health, performing with dogged
persistence the task he had accepted as his pa-
triotic duty. This devotion was characteristic
of Richards, as was demonstrated again and
again by his whole-hearted service as officer or
committeeman in numerous professional socie-
ties. "I always have a time for each task and I
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